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A History of Anti-Pedobaptism from the Rise of Pedo- 
baptism to A. D. 1609. By Albert Henry Newman, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada. Philadelphia : American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897. ^P- xii + 414, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2. 

This book is a piece of thorough work. In it is garnered the 
fruit of wide reading and of careful, patient investigation. Its state- 
ments, are conservative and scholarly. Events which, at least to many 
English readers, have long lain in obscurity are here brought out into 
clear light. What investigators up to the present hour have failed to 
elucidate is fully indicated. The author intelligently and faithfully 
guides us along an intricate and obscure path. 

He sets forth the false notions of the heathen at the beginning of 
the Christian era, and shows how soon these notions began to corrupt 
Christianity. Within the church there arose those who protested 
against the false doctrines which were insidiously perverting and 
undermining the truths of the gospel. The British Christians, down 
to the eleventh century, were least contaminated with error. They 
were aggressive and established missions in the valley of the Rhine, 
and churches in south and southwest Germany, which acknowledged 
no allegiance to Rome. 

In the twelfth century the author finds positive protest against 
infant baptism, and clear enunciation that, on the basis of Scripture, 
believers only are fit subjects for baptism. So taught Peter de Bruys 
and the great preacher, Henry of Lausanne. Two enthusiasts, Tanchelm 
in the Netherlands and Eudo de Stella in Breton, maintained the 
same doctrine. The Waldenses at the beginning of their history 
believed in the baptismal regeneration of infants, but at a later period 
some of them repudiated that notion. 

The opposition to infant baptism gradually gained strength, and 
became more and more widely diffused in Europe. In the fifteenth 
century some of the Bohemian brethren raised their voices against it. 
In Germany, during the first half of the sixteenth century, men like 
Miinzer, Storch, Carlstadt, and Cellarius denounced it, yet failed to 
introduce and practice believers' baptism. Hubmaier, Reublin, and 
Mantz bore emphatic testimony against infant baptism. These views 
at last provoked persecution. Many, for maintaining them, were fined 
and imprisoned. Mantz, by order of the Zurich council, was drowned. 
Hubmaier fled to Moravia, whence he was carried to Vienna and 
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burned at the stake. By 1531 two thousand, for opposing infant 
baptism, had been put to death. But persecution only strengthened 
and spread more widely the views which it was intended to extirpate. 

The whole development of the opposition to infant baptism is 
accurately traced by the author down to the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. A brief notice like this can give but a faint hint of 
the contents of this profound historical study, in which some very 
important results are reached. 

First, it is clearly shown that none of the earlier anabaptists of 
Europe, and only a few of the later, down to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century, were immersionists. Some of them, that strongly 
protested that the baptism of infants was unscriptural, still continued 
to practice it. When some of them began to baptize believers, it was 
by effusion. But in the latter part of the sixteenth century the anti- 
trinitarian antipedobaptists of Poland not only discarded infant 
baptism, but immersed adult believers. These Polish immersionists, 
the author thinks, greatly influenced the English General Baptists, 
and from this Polish party, "through the Rhynsburgers, or Colle- 
giants, of Holland, the Particular Baptists of England seem to have 
derived their immersion (1641), having already come to the conviction 
that immersion and immersion only is New Testament baptism." 

It is clear, therefore, that the antipedobaptist movement devel- 
oped slowly; at first there was protest against infant baptism, then in 
process of time there- followed the baptism of adult believers by effu- 
sion, and at last the immersion of believers. The whole church, 
largely through the corrupting influence of heathenism, had departed 
from apostolic baptism; but a part of it, through bitter opposition, 
which sometimes culminated in bloody persecution, had at last come 
back to the baptism of the New Testament. 

Second, the author makes it apparent that we cannot truthfully 
speak of anabaptists without careful discrimination. Some of them, 
like the Munzerites, were the wildest socialists and fanatics ; while 
others, like Chelcicky and Hubmaier, were calm, clear thinkers, who 
presented and advocated their views with sound judgment and discre- 
tion. Good causes have often been greatly retarded, if not utterly 
wrecked, through the folly of those who espoused them, and scriptural 
antipedobaptism has suffered greatly from the fanaticism of some of 
its advocates. 

The author of this book has done a great and needed service. His 
work has so many excellences that adverse criticism seems almost 
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out of place here, but, as we perused these pages, we felt that there 
were some grave deficiencies. We suggest that the contents of the 
volume hardly justify its title. In the highest and best sense it is 
scarcely a history. It is rather a careful, critical compilation of the 
facts of history. The philosophy of these facts, for the most part, is 
not seriously even attempted. The causes of these protests of which 
the author treats are not to any great extent revealed. 

Not only an adequate philosophy of history is wanting in these 
pages, but there is also an almost utter absence of the historical 
imagination. The author writes of events which in heroism and tragic 
interest are hardly exceeded in the whole history of the church, but 
the reader of this volume receives but the faintest hint of it. History 
is the representation of individual and congregated life, and is full 
of significant action. He only truly and scientifically writes history 
who makes this life real to the intelligent reader, and reveals to him 
the cause or causes of this action. The author of this volume has 
with great industry and accuracy brought out from their hiding places 
the facts pertaining to the antipedobaptist movement, but, it seems to 
us, has failed so to group and explain those facts as to give us the 
real history of that movement. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Baptism of Roger Williams. A Review of Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Whitsitt's Inference. By Henry Melville King. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in the Newton Theological Institution. 
Providence: Preston & Rounds Co., 1897. Pp. x+159; 
cloth. 

In this monograph Dr. King, the scholarly and highly esteemed 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Providence, R. L, subjects to a 
critical review the chapter concerning the baptism of Roger Williams, 
with which Dr. Whitsitt, in his little volume, A Question in Baptist 
History, closes his discussion of the beginnings of the practice of 
immersion among the Baptists in England. In that work, having 
insisted that the English Baptists first adopted immersion for baptism 
in or about 1641, Dr. Whitsitt in an appendix presents such evidence 
as he can find with reference to the baptism of Roger Williams and his 
associates at Providence in 1639, and closes his examination of this 
evidence with these words : " In the present state of information it 



